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Review of National Legislation 
A Digest of Bills Pending and an Interpretation of the Congressional Situation 


By Benson Y. LAnpis 


Foreign policy, taxes, subsidies to roll back consumers’ prices, aid for education, have been receiving 
attention in Congress. Below we review these matters and other pending bills, and give the present 


status of certain bills digested in previous issues. 


Foreign Policy 


Senate leaders have hurried to the floor the resolution 
from its Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Tom 
Connally of Texas, Chairman. Earlier it appeared that 
no vote would be taken on postwar collaboration with other 
nations until after the Moscow Conference. This resolu- 
tion, presented only for passage by the Senate and not as a 
concurrent action, reads: 

“That the war against all our enemies be waged until 
complete victory is achieved ; 

“That the United States cooperate with its comrades- 
in-arms in securing a just and honorable peace ; 

“That the United States, acting through its constitu- 
tional processes, join with free and sovereign nations in 
the establishment and maintenance of international author- 
ity with power to prevent aggression and to preserve the 
peace of the world.” 

This is the compromise draft brought out by a subcom- 
mittee, which considered various proposals, including the 
more comprehensive and specific text, S.Res. 114, intro- 
duced by four Senators, Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota, 
Harold H. Burton of Ohio, Lister Hill of Alabama, and 
Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico. The first two are Repub- 
licans, the others, Democrats. This Resolution declared 
that the United States will take the initiative in forming 
an organization of the United Nations, with specific au- 
thority, among other things, to establish temporary admin- 
istrations in Axis-controlled areas ; to establish procedures 
for peaceful settlement of disputes between nations; to 
provide for the assembly and maintenance of a United 
Nations Military Force and to suppress by immediate use 
of such force any future attempt at military aggression by 
any nation. 

The House of Representatives passed on September 21, 
by 360 votes to 29, H. Con. Res. No. 25, which contains 
only one sentence, as follows: “That Congress hereby 
expresses itself as favoring the creation of appropriate 
international machinery with power adequate to establish 
and to maintain a just and lasting peace, among the nations 
of the world, and as favoring participation by the United 
States therein, through its constitutional processes.” This 


was sponsored by Representative J. W. Fulbright of 


The information was gathered in Washington. 


Arkansas, who was formerly president of the University 
of Arkansas. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has taken no official notice of the Fulbright Resolution. 


Repeal of Chinese Exclusion Acts 


After months of quiet canvassing behind the scenes, the 
Administration decided to submit the repeal of the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts to Congressional debate. The Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted out favorably H.R. 3070, introduced by 
Representative Warren G. Magnuson of Washington. This 
bill repeals the various Chinese Exclusion Acts, beginning 
with one of 1882, and establishes immigration quotas for 
“Chinese persons or persons of Chinese descent.” About 
105 Chinese would be admitted to the United States vearly 
if this bill should become law. The bill makes no reference 
to other Orientals. At hearings, the House Committee 
received testimony in favor of repeal from numerous indi- 
viduals identified with Protestant churches and many other 
agencies. Certain of these expressed the hope that repeal 
of the Chinese Exclusion Acts would be simply the first 
step toward treatment for Orientals equal to that accorded 
others, under the immigration laws. In the House debate 
on October 20, a statement urging adoption of the measure 
under consideration, signed by over 800 persons, was 
presented at the request of the Federal Council’s Depart- 
ment of International Justice and Goodwill. On October 
21, the [louse by a voice vote passed this bill and sent it 
to the Senate. The Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Immigration is Senator Richard B. Russell of Georgia. 


Feeding People of Occupied Countries 


Senators Guy M. Gillette of Iowa and Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio jointly sponsor S.Res. 100, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Senator Tom Connally of 
Texas, Chairman. It would express the conviction of the 
Senate that steps should be taken to extend the experiment 
of feeding some of the people of Greece, under the super- 
vision of the Swedish and Swiss governments and the 
International Red Cross, to the people of Belgium, Nor- 
way, Poland, the Netherlands, Yugoslavia and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Within recent months Administration officials with 


an interest in the proposal are reported to have discussed 
it with officials of the British government, with a view to 
taking the steps desired, by means of executive agreements. 
No public statement has been made with respect to the 
negotiations, 


Domestic Postwar Planning 


The National Resources Planning Board is dead, because 
Congress failed to vote funds for it after June 30, 1943. 
Certain of its reports are out of print, but no steps are 
being taken in Congress to print enough copies to supply 
the demand from citizens. The Board led a precarious 
life under four different names throughout its brief history. 
It was originally established by Executive action, and 
financed with the President’s discretionary funds. When 
the President asked for specific funds for it, the troubles 
with Congress began. The Board also ran into jurisdic- 
tional disputes with the operating agencies. Although it 
was supposed to plan comprehensively, some of the other 
governmental agencies did not give it full cooperation. 

The Senate has established its own Special Committee 
on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, with 10 mem- 
bers, of which Senator Walter George of Georgia is 
chairman. This Committee has recently held hearings 
in the western states. 

Representative Jerry Voorhis’s H.J.Res. 36, to estab- 
lish a National Commission for Postwar Reconstruction 
has not yet been reported out by the House Committee 
on Labor, Representative Mary T. Norton, Chairman. 
Last year a slightly different version of the measure was 
reported favorably, but it was never brought to a vote 
by the House leaders. 

On July 6, 1942, President Roosevelt appointed a Con- 
ference on Postwar Readjustment of Civilian and Military 
Personnel. A report was made on July 30, 1943. It is the 
only comprehensive government document on scope and 
methods of a demobilization policy for the United States. 
However, members of the Conference participated infor- 
mally and not as representatives of their departments or 
agencies. The Conference suggested three actions with 
respect to the discharge of members of the armed forces: 

(1) Three months’ pay plus family allowances at not 
to exceed $300 per person in all. 

(2) Every discharged member, regardless of previous 
status in employment, to participate in all benefits of our 
Social Security system; for example, unemployment in- 
surance, credit for old age and survivors’ insurance, etc. 

(3) Payments of tuition and other allowances for dis- 
charged persons who wish to continue to pursue certain 
educational pursuits. 

In addition, the Conference suggested public aid for a 
limited number of qualified veterans who may wish to 
settle on agricultural land. 

The report closed with a plea to the President to estab- 
lish without delay a central agency that would integrate 
all plans for demobilization. As this is written, he has 
not done so. 

On October 27, President Roosevelt recommended that 
Congress authorize an expenditure for the postwar edu- 
cation of veterans, of four-tenths of one per cent of the 
amount of war appropriations for the three years ending 
with the fiscal year 1944—or $1,000,000,000 in all. Sena- 
tor Elbert D. Thomas of Utah announces he will shortly 
introduce a bill embodying the recommendations. 


Taxes 


Some informed observers on Capitol Hill believe that 
there will be no tax bill reported in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives by the Ways and Means Committee, or that if 
one is reported, it will not be passed. Others feel that 
only minor increases in current rates can be enacted. The 
House Ways and Means Committee, Representative Rob- 
ert L. Doughton of North Carolina, Chairman, has already 
indicated that it does not favor the program recommended 
by the Treasury, and the 10 Republican members of the 
Committee have announced their opposition to any in- 
crease in taxation at this time. 

One of the new developments is the apparent increase 
in opinion in favor of a general levy on retail sales. There 
are those who hold it is not inconsistent to oppose a 
general sales tax in more normal times, and to favor it as 
one anti-inflationary device when the national income is 
soaring to unprecedented heights and it is necessary to 
reduce the pressure of purchasing power on the available 
supply of civilian goods. The sales tax movement is led 
by Representative A. Willis Robertson of Virginia, who 
has announced that he will introduce a bill for a general 
tax, exempting only government purchases and those of 
supplies used for productive purposes. He has stressed 
that purchases of supplies by farmers for production will 
be exempted. But the sales tax issue is called a hot potato, 
politically, because of the opposition of organized labor to 
the proposal. Organized consumers are also opposed, and, 
in the past, organized agriculture has taken the same 
position. There are many on Capitol Hill who will refer 
to the sales tax as the only unoccupied field, but, as yet, 
apparently not many who will declare that they will vote 
for it. 

The Treasury consistently opposes a general sales tax. 
Official opposition, as stated in the current hearings, may 
be summarized as follows: A general sales tax is incom- 
patible with efforts to stabilize wages and prices—-if en- 
acted it might be the occasion for new pressures from 
labor for wage increases, which might result in still further 
increases in the consumers’ costs of manufactured goods. 
It would be very difficult, said Treasury officials, to inte- 
grate a federal sales tax with the sales taxes already in 
effect in many states. It would be costly to enforce. There 
are perhaps as many as 3,000,000 retailers. To do an 
adequate job of enforcement, the Treasury claims, would 
require a large staff that would in turn need numbers of 
automobiles and a supply of gasoline, oil and tires that 
they do not wish to ask for in the present emergency. 
Finally, the Treasury gives the classic argument against 
the sales tax, that it bears indiscriminately upon the people 
with the lowest incomes, who already pay indirectly a 
considerable portion of the state and local taxes, as well 
as the federal excise taxes, when they purchase gasoline, 
tobacco and liquor. At the hearings Professor Frank D. 
Graham of Princeton University reported that as a result 
of correspondence with 89 well-known economists, he 
found them divided on the merits of a federal sales tax 
at this time. 

The Treasury recommendations were much more lim- 
ited than those made in previous years. They were con- 
cerned only with the raising of certain prevailing rates so 
as to secure $10,500,000,000 in new money in 1944, above 
the $40,000,000,000 already estimated as the yield under 
rates now prevailing. The purposes would be to bring into 
the federal Treasury in the form of taxes a sum roughly 
equivalent to 50 per cent of the expenditures for the war 
in 1944, and to aid in the battle against inflation on the 
home front. The Treasury estimates the national income 
will be about $156,000,000,000 in 1944; thus it asks for 
federal taxes to yield a sum equal to something less than 
one-third of the national income. State and local taxes 
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are estimated to total about $10,000,000,000 additional. 
The Treasury did not repeat recommendations previously 
made with respect to taxation of the income received by 
investors from bonds issued by state and local govern- 
ments, or to the matter of compulsory joint returns for 
husband and wife. Also, Randolph Paul, the general 
counsel of the Treasury, and its main spokesman on tax 
matters, did not repeat his recommendations of a year 
ago in favor of a tax on bequests for charity above a 
certain unnamed percentage, and a tax on the income of 
a business conducted for the benefit of a religious, educa- 
tional or charitable organization. 

The Treasury recommended that the Victory Tax be 
repealed because it had led to unnecessary complications 
and had set up a fixed exemption; that $6,500,000,000 of 
the new money should come from increases in the personal 
income tax; that $1,100,000,000 come by increasing cor- 
poration taxes from 40 per cent of net income to 50 per 
cent; that $400,000,000 come through increases in estate 
and gift taxes; that stiff increases be made in the excise 
taxes on tobacco and liquor; a new tax be placed on soft 
drinks, and increases be made on certain other items, to 
yield $2,500,000,000. The Treasury recommended that 
exemptions for the individual income tax be reduced to 
$1,100 from $1,200 for a married couple and to $300 from 
$350 for each dependent, leaving that for a single indi- 
vidual at $500. It also “suggested” postwar credits on two 
different scales, one of which would permit a maximum 
credit of $400 per tax payer and another that would make 
the maximum credit $250. The Treasury urged that the 
earned income credit of 10 per cent be eliminated from 
personal income tax returns. 

The Treasury also asked that the comprehensive social 
security system be adopted (see below), taxing wages up 
to $3,000 per individual, for maximum benefits, at 6 per 
cent for the employe and 6 per cent for the employer. 

Considerable public discussion has resulted from the 
fact that the Treasury estimated that four-fifths of the 
total income of the people in 1944 would go to people 
earning less than $5,000 a year; then recommended that 
the Victory Tax be repealed, thus relieving about 9,000,000 
persons from paying a federal income tax and also asked 
that the major increases in income tax rates be made upon 
incomes over $5,000. 

Other very important groups, about whom no figures 
were introduced, but about whom certain members of the 
Ways and Means Committee were concerned, are those 
that have had no increases in income at all, or who have 
actually had their incomes reduced under war conditions. 
The Treasury states that it is making studies, and may 
soon have “tentative results.” 

The Treasury thus chose a program to reduce personal 
exemptions slightly, to raise the surtax rates on personal 
incomes on a graduated basis, to repeal the Victory Tax, 
and to repeal the earned-income credit, as the chief means 
of raising new revenues from individuals. Since the 
program is now generally regarded as having no standing 
in Congress and no other program has emerged, there 
seems to be no point in elaborating further the issues 
presented. 

As the matter stands, the Philadelphia Record, an en- 
thusiastic pro-New Deal paper, and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers agree in urging that there be no 
new taxes. Labor is against sales taxes and also against 
reducing the exemptions. Sales tax advocates want a 


10 per cent levy as a substittue for increases in the personal 
income taxes. This would probably yield $6,000,000,000— 


if only government purchases were exempted. 


But if 
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exceptions are liberal, the yield would be much less. 
Meanwhile, the Ways and Means Committee, after con- 
cluding hearings, is trying to work out its own bill. Fi- 
nally, there is apparently a definite group in Congress who 
believe that the main drive this year should be simply to 
establish the broad social security system. 


Contributions to Charity 


H.R. 3473, sponsored by Representative Bertrand W. 
Gearhart of California, and H.R. 3472, sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Carl T. Curtis of Kansas (identical bills), 
would permit the amount of charitable contributions “made 
or to be made” by a taxpayer to be taken into account 
in computing the tax required to be deducted or withheld 
from wages. In practice the term “charitable contributions” 
includes gifts made to religious, educational and also 
certain other institutions. At the current hearings of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, numerous letters 
from officials of national church bodies, Catholic and 
Protestant, were read into the record in favor of this 
provision. The Board of Directors of the Association of 
American Colleges also filed a statement in favor of the 
procedure. 


Life Insurance Premiums 


Permission to deduct from gross income for tax pur- 
poses the amounts paid as life insurance premiums, up 
to $1,000 or 10 per cent of a taxpayer's net income, 
whichever is less, is contained in S. 1016, introduced by 
Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire. The compan- 
ion bill is H.R. 2541, sponsored by Representative A. L. 
Goodwin of Massachusetts. 


Social Security 


Because Social Security measures involve the raising 
of revenue, they must originate in the House, and be 
considered by the Committee on Ways and Means. For 
many months, as every reader of newspapers knows, that 
Committee has been much occupied with tax controver- 
sies. It has not yet considered the comprehensive social 
security bill, H.R. 2861, sponsored by Representative John 
D. Dingell of Michigan, and the companion S. 1161, in- 
troduced by Senators Robert F. Wagner of New York 
and James E. Murray of Montana. This bill was digested 
in INFORMATION SERVICE for June 19, 1943. The purposes 
are in general accord with the proposals made earlier this 
year by the National Resources Planning Board, summa- 
rized in INFORMATION Service for April 3, 1943, except 
that the bill makes no reference either to public works or 
a youth program. The bill also embraces the general 
recommendations made by the Social Security Board. It 
is backed by the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. Members of 
Congress frequently remark that they seldom hear from 
the country about social security, except from the labor 
unions, 

The bill would liberalize present provisions, bring new 
groups under coverage, nationalize the present system of 
unemployment insurance, and set up a nation-wide system 
of insurance to provide for expenses of both medical and 
hospital care. For the maximum benefits, under all types 
of coverage, employers and employes would both pay a 
tax of 6 per cent on wages, up to $3,000 per year per 
individual. Old age and survivors’ insurance would be 
extended to include farm laborers, domestic servants, the 
self-employed persons and the employes of non-profit 
institutions, includjng colleges and churches. Exceptions 
are made with respect to-clergymen and members of 
religious orders. At the Triennial Convention of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church held in Cleveland this month, 
approval was given to the proposal that lay employes of 
the Church be covered by the Federal Social Security Act, 
and that the Church should be protected against “encroach- 
ment by the State.” 


The full text of the resolution adopted is as follows: 

“WHIEREAS the Church has repeatedly expressed its 
conviction that lay employes of the Church and its insti- 
tutions should have security for old age and unemploy- 
ment ; 

“WHEREAS since 1937 a Committee of National 
Council and a Joint Commission of General Convention 
have both studied this matter, and have found no all-in- 
clusive method of securing this by private means ; 

“WHEREAS we understand that there are now before 
Congress amendments to the Social Security Act looking 
to the inclusion of the employes of charitable and educa- 
tional institutions and the lay employes of religious bodies ; 

“WHEREAS this Committee with the previous studies 
at its disposal has canvassed the whole situation and has 
considered thoughtfully the possible dangers involved in 
the inclusion of the Church’s lay employes in the Federal 
Social Security System, namely : that by establishing itself 
in the status of a tax-paying employer it may become liable 
for further taxes on wages, or that such a step might lead 
to some degree of federal regulation upon the conditions 
of employment ; 


“WHEREAS the Committee has come to feel that 
inclusion in the Federal Social Security System is the only 
comprehensive method of protecting all the lay employes 
of the Church, and is therefore to be favored despite the 
risks involved ; 


“THEREFORE be it Resolved, the House of Bishops 
concurring, that the National Council be instructed to take 
such measures as will lead to the inclusion of lay employes 
of religious bodies in the Federal Social Security Act and 
at the same time best protect the Church from encroach- 
ment by the state.” 


The action commits the Church to inclusion of lay 
employes both for old age and survivors’ insurance and for 
unemployment insurance. In previous discussions, officers 
of social agencies and church leaders who have favored 
inclusion have generally advocated the step only jor old 
age and survivors’ insurance. 

The church pension boards asked for “exclusion” from 
all provisions in 1935. Under war conditions, however, 
experience has indicated that some church agencies have 
had difficulty in retaining certain experienced employes, 
in part because these persons wished to move to employ- 
ment covered by the federal social security system. It is 
not known what position the church pension boards will 
take if social security again becomes a live legislative issue. 
Prevailing opinion in Washington seems to be that the 
disposition of officers of these boards will be “not to 
oppose” inclusion of lay employes in the system of old 
age and survivors’ insurance, but that coverage for unem- 
ployment insurance will not be favored. 


Subsidies to ‘Roll Back’ Prices 


President Roosevelt has said that he will make a deter- 
mined fight for larger funds for subsidies for the purpose 
of “rolling back,” i.e., reducing, certain prices for con- 
sumers’ goods. Subsidies are already being used in a 
limited way. They have been used to compensate distribu- 
tors of coal and oil to Northeastern states, thus enabling 
the price control authorities to stabilize consumer prices 
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of these products at a time when railroad transportation 
had to be substituted for water transportation. Although 
no comprehensive government report on the subject has 
been issued, an informal study indicates that several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have already been spent for 
this purpose. The War Production Board early ordered 
a subsidy paid to some copper producers whose mines 
could only be run at relatively high cost. These subsidies 
have been paid by a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. The Office of Price Administration was 
thus enabled to hold the price of copper at a relatively low 
point. This illustration possibly states the case for subsi- 
dies. 

Subsidies are regarded as necessary aspects of total 
war. One person in Washington recently said he favored 
subsidies—if they are strictly wartime procedures, if they 
are strictly limited, and if they are accompanied by strenu- 
ous efforts to hold general price levels steady—three big 
ifs, he added. Those opposed to subsidies generally say 
that they readily lead to abuses, that they are hard to 
terminate, and that they lead to worse conditions than 
those prevailing. 

Limited subsidies are also already being paid on certain 
agricultural products. But the Food Administrator has 
available relatively small funds for this purpose, and Con- 
gressional opposition to granting funds has been great. 
Most of the farm lobby—the Farm Bureau, the Grange, 
the National Council of Farmers’ Cooperatives, the Na- 
tional Cooperative Federation of Milk Producers—con- 
sistently oppose these subsidies. The National l'armers’ 
Union favors them. Most of the farm lobby seem to favor 
a generally higher price level for farm products as an 
alternative. Or, some say, certain abnormally high wage 
rates might be “rolled back.” Certain farm leaders say the 
movement for these subsidies has been led by organized 
labor, and that their purpose is primarily a government 
move to benefit the “aristocracy” of organized labor. The 
controversy has come about largely as a result of rivalries 
between organized labor and organized agriculture. These 
two lobbies now seldom cooperate. President Roosevelt 
seems to have lost the support of most of the farm lobby on 
important domestic issues. 

The President at a recent press conference chided the 
dominant elements in the farm lobby for their opposition to 
these subsidies—after they had demanded and received 
others. He referred to the needs of the low-income people 
in cities and to the need for holding the line against infla- 
tion as points in favor of subsidies to roll back consumer 
prices. 

However, H.R. 3477, sponsored by Representative 
Henry B. Steagall of Alabama, has been reported out by 
the House Committee on Currency with specific prohibi- 
tions against subsidies. This is the bill that would extend 
the life of the Commodity Credit Corporation, the agency 
through which food subsidies would be paid. Some 
“farm-minded” members of Congress favor a revival of 
the food stamp plan, which was discontinued in 1942. 


The Food Stamp Plan 


Senators George D. Aiken of Vermont and Robert M. 
LaFollette, Jr., of Wisconsin, jointly sponsor S. 1331, 
which would revive the food stamp plan. Companion 
measures in the House are H.R. 3185, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Charles M. LaFollette of Indiana and H.R. 
3186, by Representative Jerry Voorhis of California. The 
purpose is to provide equitable distribution of food and 
maintain the health and productive capacity of low-income 
consumers. The sponsors of the bill claim it would avoid 
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certain faults that had developed in the food stamp plan 
when it was in operation. The plan would be adminis- 
tered by the War Food Administration, in cooperation 
with state and local agencies. Numerous low-income 
consumers would become eligible for stamps, good for 
basic food allotments, to be paid for by the federal gov- 
ernment, on the basis of their customary expenditures for 
food. Any persons, whose incomes would be so low that 
their regular purchases of food would not enable them 
to buy the basic allotment, might apply for stamps so that 
they might receive a minimum of food. The basic food 
allotments would be determined from time to time by the 
War Food Administration. It is expected that hearings 
will be held shortly by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, Senator Ellison D. Smith of 
South Carolina, Chairman. 


The Farm Security Program 


The Farm Security Administration is requesting a 
supplemental appropriation of $6,500,000 for administra- 
tion and services and authority to borrow $37,500,000 
additional from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
from which to make additional loans to low-income farm- 
ers for purposes of rehabilitation. The FSA has had its 
funds cut two years in succession, because of actions of 
the House of Representatives, largely under pressure of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. The amount re- 
quested for loans is the same as the Senate originally 
voted earlier this year, but the sum was reduced “in con- 
ference” with the House. The requests above are sup- 
ported by the President and the War Food Administra- 
tor, and are before the House Appropriations Committee, 
Representative Clarence Cannon of Missouri, Chairman. 


Dependents of Service Men 


Congress recently passed a bill liberalizing the benefits 
payable to dependents of members of the armed forces. 
Benefits were increased from $12 to $30 a month for the 
first child; for each additional child from $10 to $20. The 
amount payable to a dependent wife, $50 a month, was left 
unchanged. The President signed the bill on Oct. 26. 


Fair Employment Practices 


It is expected that a bill will soon be introduced to give 
permanent status to the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, established by Executive Order 
8802, and now functioning in the Office of the President. 


Anti-Poll Tax 


The House of Representatives passed and sent to the 
Senate H.R. 7, the anti-poll tax bill sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Vito Marcantonio of New York. The bill would 
make unlawful the requirement of a-poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting in a primary or other election for fed- 
eral office. The measure is in the hands of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, Senator Frederick Van Nuys of Indiana, 
Chairman. As this is written, the Committee is scheduling 
a public hearing on the constitutional controversies that 
have surrounded the entire anti-poll tax movement. In 
brief, those opposed to the poll tax say it is a “regulation” 
of an election and thus plainly subject to Congressional ac- 
tion ; those favoring the tax, or opposed to this bill, say the 
poll tax is a qualification of a voter, which, according to the 
Constitution, is within the control of the various states. 
The current bill refers only to federal elections. We dis- 
cussed the Constitutional arguments more fully in IN- 
FORMATION SERVICE for October 31, 1942. 

The issue has also arisen in connection with §.1285, 
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introduced by Senators Theodore F. Green of Rhode Is- 
land and Scott W. Lucas of Illinois, which is now before 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, Senator Green, 
Chairman. Under the terms of this bill the Departments 
of War and Navy would make available a simple “war 
ballot,’good in any state, to all members of the armed 
forces. By means of it, the members might write in their 
choices for President, Vice-President, U. S. Senators and 
Representatives. The bill provides that no member of the 
armed forces “shall, in time of war, be required as a con- 
dition of voting,” in any election for the federal offices 
named above, “to pay any poll tax or other tax or make 
any other payment to any state or: political subdivision 
thereof.” Since large numbers of the armed forces are of 
voting age and qualified voters, and since the armed forces 
will be very numerous by the fall of 1944, the methods by 
which they will vote in the presidential election of that 
year are being carefully consilered by leaders of both 
major parties. 
Aid for Education 


S. 637, providing for federal aid to the extent of $300,- 
000,000 annually for elementary and secondary schools, 
sponsored by Senators Elbert D. Thomas of Utah and Lis- 
ter Hill of Alabama, was reported favorably to the Senate 
by the Committee on Education and Labor and thoroughly 
debated on the floor late this month. The Senate voted 
to send the bill back to Committee, after adoption of an 
amendment that would have prohibited discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed, or color in any educational program 
to be supported in part by federal funds. However, there 
was informed opinion in the Senate several days before 
the vote, that the measure would be recommitted anyway. 
Fears of federal control were frequently expressed by 
Senators from various sections. Party lines were broken. 
One of the ablest speeches in favor of the bill was made 
by Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont, who recalled 
the leading role played by one of his predecessors, the 
noted Senator Morrill, in securing the passage of the Land 
Grant College bill in 1863. Prevailing opinion now is 
that the bill will stay in Committee “for a long time.” 


Anti-Lynching 


The anti-lynching bill, H.R.51, sponsored by Represen- 
tative Joseph Gavagan of New York, and supported by 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and others, is in the hands of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, Representative Hatton W. Sumners of 
Texas, Chairman. 


Liquor Control 


Senator Lee O’Daniel’s $.860 is referred to the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, Senator Robert R. Rey- 
nolds, Chairman. The Texas Senator’s bill is the same as 
the one with the same number that the Committee reported 
out without recommendation in the previous Congress. It 
was never brought to a vote. It would empower the Sec- 
retaries of War or Navy to prohibit the sale of alcoholic 
liquors, including beer, ale and wine, at or within any 
military base or camp. The Secretaries might prescribe 
the “reasonable distances” within which the sale of liquor 
might be prohibited. It is now before a subcommittee 
consisting of Senator Reynolds and Senators Chan Gur- 
ney of South Dakota and Mon C. Wallgren of Washing- 
ton. 

S. 569, sponsored by Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
would “prohibit the transportation in interstate commerce 
of advertisements of alcoholic beverages” ; it would apply 


to all forms of advertising, including newspapers and peri- 
odicals. It is referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, Chairman. 


Care of Children 
S. 1130, sponsored by Senator Elbert D. Thomas of 


Utah, would “provide for care of children of mothers em- 
ployed in war areas in the United States.” It would ap- 
propriate $20,000,000 in the form of grants-in-aid to the 
states, to be matched by them from state and local sources. 
It has been passed by the Senate and sent to the House, 
where it is in the hands of the Committee on Education, 
Representative Graham A. Barden, Chairman. This bill 
was described in INFORMATION SERVICE for June 5. The 
funds would pay for services for day care or after-school 
supervision of school children, to be rendered by both 
educational and social welfare institutions. Private non- 
profit agencies would be eligible for grants. Among the 
supporters of the measure are the Commission on Chil- 
dren in Wartime, the Office of Community War Services 
and various private agencies interested in child welfare. 
The National Catholic Welfare Conference gave its en- 
dorsement, after an early draft was amended so as to 
insure participation of private non-profit agencies in the 
program, it was reported in Catholic Action for August, 
1943. 


Compulsory Manpower Program 


Little has been heard in Congress recently about S. 666, 
introduced by Senator Warren Austin of Vermont and 
the companion bill, H.R. 1742, sponsored by Representa- 
tive James Wadsworth of New York, establishing a sys- 
tem of “civilian selective war service,” or a compulsory 
manpower program for private industry. Women between 
the ages of 18 and 50, and men between the ages of 18 
and 65, would become liable for this service. The House 
Military Affairs Committee has disapproved the measure 
and it appears that the major economic groups of the 
nation have taken the same position. .The Senate bill is in 
the hands of the Military Affairs Committee, Senator 
Robert R. Reynolds of North Carolina, Chairman. 


Removing Crop Controls 


On the House Calendar since February, 1943, H.R. 
1605, introduced by Representative Hampton P. Fulmer 
of South Carolina, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, would remove many of the crop controls, and 
permit more flexibility in farm production. It is favored 
by the National Farmer’s Union. 


Protection of Migrant Workers 


Congressman John H. Tolan of California sponsors 
H.R. 809, the purpose of which is to regulate employment 
agencies engaged in interstate commerce, primarily for the 
protection of migratory workers. It it before the House 
Committee on Labor, Representative Mary T. Norton of 
New Jersey, Chairman. 


Anti-Racketeering 


H.R. 653, amending the Anti-Racketeering Act of 1934, 
introduced by Representative Sam Hobbs of Alabama, 
digested in INFORMATION SERVICE for February 27, 1943, 
was passed by the House of Representatives on April 9, 
1943, and sent to the Senate, where it is in the hands of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas of Utah, Chairman. 
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Church Affiliations of Members of Congress 


According to a recent compilation made by Richard M, 
Fagley of the Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y., the available information about the church 
affiliations of members of Congress was recently as fol- 
lows: 


Senate 

6 

House of Representatives 


Writing to Members of Congress 


When publishing digests, the Department takes no posi- 
tion with respect to the bills. 

A subscriber has asked for advice about securing copies 
of bills, and for the customary way to address members of 
Congress. There are three ways to secure copies of bills: 
(1) Write directly to the Clerk of the Document Room, 
U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C., for a Senate bill, or the 
Clerk of the Document Room, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., for a House bill; be sure to give the 
number, (2) Write to your own Congressman, or to one 
of the Senators from your state, giving the number of the 
bill wanted. (3) Write to the sponsor of the measure, giv- 
ing number or subject. 

The usual form of address for a member of the House 
of Representatives is: 


Hon. John Jones, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Jones: 
For a Senator: 

Hon. John Jones, 

U. S. Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Jones: 


(Printed in U. 8. A.) 
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